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COVER:  Using  a basket,  a Coast 
Guard  H-52A  helicopter  evacuates 
an  ill  man  from  a fishing  vessel 
at  sea. 
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(26  Feb  1775):  The  first  major  battle  of  the  revolution  almost  occurred  today  at 
Salem,  Mass.  British  troops  moved  by  sea  and  land  with  the  purpose  of  capturing 
colonial  arms  and  stores  in  that  town.  They  were  halted  by  local  militia  and  a raised 
bridge.  Commanders  on  both  sides  hurled  threats.  The  stalemate  was  resolved  by 
the  militia  captain  agreeing  to  let  the  British  cross  50  paces  beyond  the  bridge, 
then  departing.  As  the  column  marched  back  to  its  ships.ia  militia  escort  followed, 
marching  to  the  British  music  “The  World’s  Turned  Upside  Down.”  That  tune 
would  be  heard  again  at  Yorktown. 


wingless 

flying 

marines 

Marine  Sea  Knight  helicopter  lifts  hulk  ol  an  old 
H-34  Sea  Horse  out  of  jungle  area  in  Southeast  Asia. 

H-53  Sea  Stallion  flics  past 
portable  air  control  tower  in  field  exercise. 


by  t.d.  Stephens 


The  virtues  of  flying  have  been  ex- 
tolled for  years.  “You’re  free!”  “It’s 
so  exhilarating!”  “It’s  such  a wonder- 
ful feeling,  soaring  above  the  land  with 
nothing  but  a lot  of  air  between  you 
and  anything  solid.” 

And  there  is  truth  in  all  of  this.  It  is 
nice  soaring  around  in  the  blue  with  all 
bonds  cut. 

But  “soaring”  would  indicate  wings 
of  some  type,  and  the  type  of  flying 
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that  “turns  on”  so  many  Marine  Corps 
pilots  has  nothing  to  do  with  wings. 
These  are  the  “chopper  drivers,”  or 
helicopter  pilots  stationed  around  the 
world  with  Marine  Corps  units.  They 
fly  through  the  air  with  the  greatest  of 
ease,  very  similar  to  the  manner  of  the 
men  on  the  flying  trapeze  - for  they 
too  have  no  wings. 

For  the  “dyed-in-the-wool”  heli- 
copter pilot,  wings  are  something  com- 
pletely unnecessary.  It  is  more  exhila- 
rating to  hear  the  sound  of  chopper 
blades  as  they  slice  through  the  air, 
creating  downward  thrust  and  literally 
pulling  the  light  aircraft  into  the  air. 

However  there  is  more  to  flying  a 
helicopter  than  meets  the  eye. 
“Driving”  a fixed-wing  plane  is  fairly 
simple:  you  advance  the  throttle, 
adjust  flaps,  release  the  brakes,  pick  up 
ground  speed  to  the  point  of  lift-off, 
then  pull  back  on  the  stick  and  be- 
come airborne.  (Well,  maybe  it  isn’t 
quite  that  simple,  but  at  least  you  have 
wings  which  provide  the  lift  and  put 
you  into  the  air.) 

With  a helicopter,  both  hands  must 
work  in  unison  with  the  feet.  While 
one  hand  controls  the  pitch  of  the 
blades  (thus  controlling  the  speed  of 
lift),  the  other  hand  is  controlling  the 


Instrument  panel  of  Huey"  copter  would 
pilots. 

forward  or  rearward  movement  of  the 
aircraft. 

Additionally,  the  feet  must  keep 
steady  pressure  on  the  pedal  mecha- 
nisms to  control  the  left  or  right 


bogle  mind  of  most  small  aircraft 

turning  movement  created  by  the 
operation  of  the  small  propeller  on  the 
tail.  The  procedure  is  not  too  easy. 

For  a Marine  pilot,  though,  it  even- 
tually proves  fairly  simple  - after  he 


UH-1  Hue}  gunship  stands  loaded  and  ready  for  action. 
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has  completed  the  year’s  training  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.  By  then,  he  is  capable 
of  doing  just  about  anything  with  that 
aircraft,  whether  it  be  setting  the  rear 
wheels  of  a CH-46  “Sea  Knight”  on 
the  side  of  a hill  while  a reconnais- 
sance squad  gets  off  or  supplies  are 
unloaded,  or  flying  a UH-1E  “Huey” 
at  tree  top  level  at  100  mph  in  a zig- 
zag course  in  an  endeavor  to  make  a 
hard-to-hit  target  for  an  enemy. 

Other  missions  of  a pilot  may  in- 
clude delivering  close  air  support  in  an 
AH-1  “Cobra”  in  order  to  cover 
friendly  units  who  are  in  contact  with 
an  enemy  force.  The  “Cobra”  heli- 
copter is  a gunship  loaded  with  the 
latest  weaponry,  using  everything  from 
machineguns  and  grenade  launchers  to 
rockets. 


Flight  of  CH-46  Sea  Knights  take  Marines 
in  lor  vertical  envelopment  phase  ot  exercise. 


The  Corps’  largest  helicopter  is  the 
CH-5  3 “Sea  Stallion,”  capable  of 
lifting  15,000  pounds  of  cargo,  or 
carrying  a large  number  of  combat 
loaded  Marines.  This  workhorse 
proved  its  value  in  Vietnam  by  singly 
running  a resupply  mission  that  would 
take  several  of  the  smaller  helicopters 
to  do. 

The  ability  of  helicopter  pilots 
under  combat  conditions  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  set  helicopters  down 
in  very  near  inaccessible  areas  to  pick 
up  badly  wounded  men.  Some  of  the 
rescues  seemingly  called  for  more  guts 
than  brains,  but  getting  those  whirling 


blades  down  between  trees  with  only 
inches  to  spare  took  the  skill  borne  of 
many  hours  of  practice  and  training. 

Today,  at  home  and  abroad,  Marine 
helicopter  pilots  exercise  their  skill  in 
helping  during  disasters  such  as  floods 
or  hurricanes.  Their  expertise  in  such 
peacetime  work  has  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  many  lives. 

But  the  mission  of  Marine  heli- 
copter pilots  continues  to  be  that  of 
providing  air  support  - resupply,  troop 
landings,  medical  evaluation,  aerial  fire 
support  - to  the  men  on  the  ground. 
This  is  what  they  are  trained  for  and 
what  they  proudly  do  best. 


(Left  & Below)  Pilot  pulls  pre-lhght  on  his  Huey. 
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by  joe  schwartz 

There  was  a time,  not  too  long  ago, 
when  parents  advised  their  sons  and 
daughters  that  the  Army  was  a valid 
consideration  only  if  one  had  no  desire 
to  go  to  college  and  was  unable  to  find 
a job  in  the  local  civilian  community. 

The  days  when  the  Army  would 
accept  anyone  who  was  interested  are 
gone.  Today’s  Army  is  competing  with 
civilian  business  and  industry  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  well  educated  individ- 


uals and  those  with  a desire  to  con- 
tinue their  education.  As  the  Army 
moves  toward  the  next  century,  it  is 
faced  with  the  same  technological  ad- 
vances that  appear  more  obviously  in 
local  business. 

This  month  the  Army  will  kick  off 
an  advertising  campaign  to  introduce  a 
new  program  called  PROJECT 
AHEAD.  It  was  designed  to  attract 
quality  individuals  into  the  Army,  but 
the  advantages  it  offers  to  students 
who  are  undecided  on  what  they 


would  like  to  do  after  graduating  from 
high  school  are  extremely  fascinating. 

PROJECT  AHEAD  is  a program 
that  takes  the  Army’s  educational 
benefits  and  ties  them  in  with  ac- 
credited colleges  and  junior  colleges. 
Through  an  agreement  with  the  Army, 
hundreds  of  academic  institutes 
throughout  the  country  have  con- 
sented to  admit  individuals  who  enlist 
in  the  Army.  These  schools  will  then 
act  as  counselors  and  as  an  academic 
depository  for  credits  earned  by  a 
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soldier/student  serving  on  active  duty. 
This  gives  the  student  an  academic 
base  at  a college  he  or  she  chooses  and 
lets  them  work  toward  a degree  that 
can  be  completed  at  the  same  insti- 
tution without  taking  any  unnecessary 
credits  that  would  not  be  acceptable. 

Another  advantage  to  the  soldier/ 
student  is  that  many  colleges  award 
credit  hours  for  service  experience  and 
training.  Credits  may  also  be  earned  by 
completing  course  work  through  other 
colleges,  correspondence  courses  and 
the  College  Level  Examination  Pro- 
gram (a  series  of  exams  which  award 
up  to  30  semester  hours  or  one  full 
year  of  college  credit  if  completed  suc- 
cessfully). 

Students  who  desire  to  continue 
their  education  but  are  financially  un- 
able can  receive  financial  assistance 
from  the  Army  or  utilize  benefits  from 
the  G.I.  Bill  while  they  are  in  the 
service.  After  completing  a minimum 
enlistment  the  G.I.  Bill  is  still  available 
when  the  individuals  leave  the  service 
paying  for  up  to  36  months  of  con- 
tinued education. 

The  individual  who  can’t  make  up 
his  or  her  mind  on  whether  to  go  to 
college  or  move  right  into  a job  with 


its  obvious  advantages  of  a steady  in- 
come and  being  “<~>n  their  own,”  are 
offered  the  opportunity  to  do  both. 
As  in  any  government  job,  one  earns 
an  income  while  serving  in  the  Army, 
and  if  he  or  she  desires  to  take  a col- 
lege course  in  their  free  time,  classes 
are  usually  available  at  the  education 
center  on  the  military  post  or  at  a 
nearby  college  campus.  Again,  finan- 
cial assistance  is  available  for  75  to 
100  percent  of  the  costs.  If  it  works 
out  that  an  individual  decides  to  de- 
part the  Army,  he  will  still  have  the 
college  credits  earned  while  he  was  in. 
If  he  finds  that  college  isn’t  his  bag,  he 
will  still  have  the  skill  he  chose  when 
he  enlisted  and  enough  experience  in 
that  job  to  obtain  a good  civilian 
position. 

Under  normal  circumstances, 
people  with  college-level  ability  and 
desire  can  complete  at  least  two  years 
of  college  during  a three-year  enlist- 
ment. 

PROJECT  AHEAD  is  by  no  means 
a cure-all  for  the  individuals  who  can’t 
decide  what  to  do  after  high  school 
graduation.  However,  it  has  enough 
potential  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
alternatives  available  to  graduating 
students. 


SOLDIER/STUDENTS  attend  psychology  course  offered  by  Columbia  College  at  the  education  center  , Ft.  Sheridan, 
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“Mayday  - mayday!  To  anyone  who  can  hear  me,  we 
need  help.  This  is  the  trawler  JOSEPH  and  ROSA,  ninety 
miles  east  of  Nantucket.  We  are  taking  water  fast  and  need 
help!” 

“Boston  Rescue  Coordination  Center,  this  is  the  ketch 
PURDUE.  We  have  run  aground  near  Cape  Cod  and  the 
boat  is  being  shattered  by  the  high  seas.  My  wife  and  son 
are  aboard.  Need  help  fast!” 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  calls  for  assistance  re- 
ceived regularly  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  For,  since  the 
1800’s,  search  and  rescue  operations  have  been  primary 
missions  for  that  service. 

The  Coast  Guard  maintains  a system  of  inshore  and  off- 
shore rescue  vessels,  aircraft,  rescue  stations  and  radio 


stations  to  carry  out  its  search  and  rescue  mission.  They 
save  lives  and  property  and  assist  vessels  and  aircraft  in 
distress.  This  is  accomplished  by  extending  medical  aid  to 
crews  of  U.S.  vessels,  caring  for  and  transporting  victims  of 
shipwrecks,  illness  and  other  medical  emergencies,  and  aid- 
ing in  flood  relief  work. 

A major  part  of  the  search  and  rescue  program  involves 
air/sea  rescue  operations.  Although  they  occur  along  all 
U.S.  coastal  and  inland  waters,  a primary  area  of  impor- 
tance is  off  the  New  England  coast.  There,  the  existance  of 
a large  commercial  fishing  industry,  vast  numbers  of 
pleasure  boats  and  much  merchant  marine  traffic,  makes 
the  rescue  mission  very  important  in  that  area. 
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Air/sea  rescues  may  be  performed  by  helicopters  alone 
or  in  conjunction  with  CG  cutters.  Normally,  a vessel  will 
radio  a distress  call  to  the  nearest  CG  station  or  Rescue 
Coordination  Center  (RCC).  From  there,  the  alarm  goes  to 
a CG  air  station  where  aircraft  are  always  on  alert.  In  the 
1st  CG  District,  the  Boston  RCC  might  receive  a call  for 
help  and  contact  the  air  station  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base, 
Mass. 

Two  primary  types  of  helicopters  are  used  in  rescues  - 
the  HH-3F  “Pelican”  and  the  HH-52A  flying  boat.  The  H-3 
is  a long  range  amphibious  craft  with  an  electronic  brain 
that  frees  the  pilot  from  the  time  and  energy  needed  to 
figure  navigational  problems.  The  H-52  is  used  for  short 


range  rescue  operations. 

Crews  for  these  helicopters  consist  of  four  or  five  men, 
depending  on  the  type  of  mission  being  performed.  For 
example,  an  H-3  delivering  emergency  pumps  to  a vessel 
might  not  carry  a corpsman.  The  H-3  usually  has  a crew  of 
five:  pilot,  copilot,  avionicsman  (aviation  electronics),  hoist 
operator/flight  mechanic  and  corpsman.  An  H-52  would 
normally  have  four  members,  eliminating  the  avionicsman. 

Being  a crewman  aboard  an  air/sea  rescue  helicopter  is 
not  for  the  faint-of-heart.  Every  man  must  be  proficient  in 
his  specialty  because  under  adverse  weather  conditions  and 
stress  situations  with  people’s  lives  at  stake,  there  is  no 
margin  for  error. 


that  others  may  live 
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INJURED  fisherman  is  evacuated  from  his  vessel  at  sea 
by  means  of  a basket  hoist.  Flight  mechanic/hoist 
operator  guides  patient  into  the  helicopter. 


DISTRESS  calls  may  come  into  the  RCC. 


(BELOW) 

ON  ALERT  for  rescue  missions  are  an  HH-52A  (left) 
and  HH-3F. 


The  helicopter  pilots  receive  their  initial  flight  training  at 
the  Navy’s  school  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  They  then  proceed  to 
the  CG  Aviation  Training  Center  in  Mobile,  Ala.  where  for 
three  weeks  instruction  is  received  on  the  H-3  and  H-52.  It 
is  also  there  that  pilots  first  encounter  and  become  profi- 
cient in  the  techniques  and  use  of  the  basket  hoist. 

Although  hoist  rescues  are  not  extremely  difficult, 
several  problems  can  arise  during  a mission.  Bad  weather, 
rough  seas  and  high  winds  increase  the  difficulty  of  co- 
ordinating ship  and  helicopter  for  a pickup.  Rescues  at 
night  present  the  problem  of  depth  perception.  And  oc- 
casionally, the  basket  becomes  entangled  in  the  ship’s 
rigging. 

During  normal  basket  lifts,  the  helicopter  will  hover  over 
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the  ship  and  the  hoist  operator  will  direct  the  pilot  to  the 
exact  location  for  the  pickup.  It  takes  about  45  seconds  to 
lift  a basket;  more  for  a litter.  All  crewman  on  the  aircraft 
learn  and  practice  hoist  operations  as  part  of  their  unit 
training.  Each  is  qualified  to  perform  that  function  if  the 
need  arises. 

While  the  pilot  is  concerned  with  the  flying  of  the  heli- 
copter, his  copilot  performs  other  key  jobs.  He  is  responsi- 
ble for  navigating  the  aircraft  and  for  coordinating  the 
rescue.  It  is  the  copilot  who  maintains  radio  contact  with 
the  distressed  ship’s  skipper,  relaying  instructions.  Training 
for  this  position  is  conducted  by  the  CG  at  Elizabeth  City, 
N.C. 

The  helicopter’s  flight  mechanic  is  responsible  for  pre- 
flight checks  and  maintenance,  and  must  be  able  to  repair 
all  parts  of  the  aircraft.  He  may  be  selected  for  this  assign- 
ment from  any  one  of  several  CG  job  skill  fields  - aviation 
mechanic,  aviation  structural  mechanic,  aviation  survival- 
man  or  aviation  electrician.  While  all  crewmen  can  be  hoist 
operators  (second  job  of  the  flight  mechanic),  not  all  can  be 
flight  mechanics.  Without  this  man’s  expertise,  the  aircraft, 
mission  and  lives  could  be  in  jeopardy. 

The  avionicsman  in  the  crew  is  primarily  concerned 
with  radar  and  radios.  He  operates  and  repairs  the  long 
range  electronic  aids  to  navigation  equipment  and  the 
communications  systems  aboard  the  helicopter.  His  training 
is  received  during  a six  month  course  at  the  CG  school  in 
Elizabeth  City.  When  necessary,  he  is  capable  of  operating 
the  basket  hoist. 

The  final  crewman,  but  hardly  the  least  important,  is  the 
hospital  corpsman.  During  a rescue  mission,  he  may  be  the 
difference  between  life  and  death  for  the  patient.  His  train- 
ing begins  with  a 16  week  course  at  the  hospital  corpsman’s 
school,  US  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London,  Conn. 
Studies  are  such  areas  as  first  aid,  hospital  duty,  lab  work, 
minor  surgery,  pharmaceuticals  and  techniques  of  working 
independently  aboard  a ship  at  sea. 

Additionally,  this  initial  training  is  supplemented  by  pro- 
grams in  preventive  medicine  and  special  subjects  and  tech- 
niques peculiar  to  being  a CG  corpsman  - working  at  light- 
houses, radar  stations,  on  cutters  or  on  rescue  helicopters. 

To  become  a corpsman,  there  are  few  prerequisites.  An 
interest  in  medicine  would  be  helpful.  It  is  a voluntary  field 
and  during  basic  training,  certain  scores  must  be  obtained 
on  the  aptitude  tests  in  order  to  qualify  for  corpsman’s 
school. 

Once  assigned  to  a rescue  unit,  the  corpsman  must  be- 
come an  expert  in  the  use  of  all  equipment  available  to  him. 
This  includes  litters,  splints,  bandages,  oxygen  equipment 
and  cardiac  monitors.  Using  his  medical  bag,  he  can  admini- 
ster stitches  and  handle  minor  emergencies. 

During  an  actual  rescue  mission,  the  corpsman  recom- 
mends to  the  pilot  which  medical  facility  the  patient  should 
be  flown  to.  While  he  does  not  diagnose,  he  can  read 
symptoms  and  relay  this  information  by  radio  to  a doctor. 
The  doctor  then  may  suggest  what  immediate  action  the 
corpsman  should  take.  Much  of  this  occurs  within  a matter 
of  minutes  and  can  save  a person’s  life  in  the  air. 

All  the  helicopter  crewmen  serving  on  rescue  aircraft  are 


highly  trained  professionals.  They  practice  continually  not 
only  their  specialties,  but  such  other  procedures  as  water 
survival  and  the  use  of  exposure  suits  in  case  the  need  arises 
to  enter  the  water  and  save  a life. 

Most  crewmen  agree  that  there  is  no  “typical”  rescue 
mission.  Each  is  different  and  a challenge.  Calls  for  assist- 
ance may  range  from  a few  per  day  in  the  winter  to  10 
daily  in  the  summer.  From  July  1972  to  June  1973,  some 
5,168  search  and  rescue  cases  were  handled  by  the  IstCG 
District,  Boston.  They  resulted  in  186  lives  and  over  $10 
million  worth  of  property  being  saved.  National  CG  figures 
during  the  same  period  showed  2,520  lives  and  $1.7  billion 
worth  of  property  being  saved. 

To  really  appreciate  the  work  done  by  the  air/sea  rescue 
crewmen,  it  is  probably  necessary  to  accompany  them  on  a 
mission,  receive  assistance  from  them  or  talk  to  one  who 
has.  No  person  need  feel  alone  or  hopeless  in  a crisis  at  sea 
while  the  Coast  Guard  stands  prepared.  For,  as  the  com- 
bined mottos  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  RCC’s  read 
“Always  R*ady  - That  Others  Might  Live.” 


HOSPITAL  corpsman  carries  ill  child  into  hospital. 

(USCG  photo) 
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AN  INSTRUCTOR  helps  a BE/E  student  solve  a basic  electricity  problem  in  a practice  lab. 


self  pace  thru  basic  electronics 


by  jo]  w.  christensen 

Study  from  books,  tape  cassettes, 
slides,  or  by  watching  movies?  Enter 
and  leave  a study  room  or  lab  any  time 
you  want? 

Take  the  final  examination  when- 
ever you  think  you  are  able  to  pass  it? 
Be  able  to  graduate  the  same  day  you 
enroll? 

This  sure  isn’t  like  any  school,  mili- 
tary or  civilian,  that  I ever  attended! 

But,  it’s  an  accurate  description  of 
the  Navy’s  Basic  Electricity  and  Elec- 
tronics (BE/E)  School. 

Each  student  paces  himself  in  an 
instruction  method  known  as  “individ- 
ual learning.”  The  only  formal  instruc- 
tion (classroom)  is  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  mathematics. 

BE/E  School  provides  basic  electric- 
ity and  electronics  training  in  AC  and 
DC  fundamentals,  proper  care  and  use 
of  associated  test  equipment  and  pro- 
cedures applicable  to  their  use. 


STUDENTS  work  basic  electricity 
and  electronics  tests  in  the  practice 
lab  with  their  texts  to  help  them. 


BE/E  is  a prerequisite  for  attend- 
ance at  Class  “A”  schools  for  all  Navy 
jobs  involving  electricity  or  electron- 
ics. Some  of  these  jobs  are:  Fire  Con- 
trol Technician,  Gunner’s  Mate,  Elec- 
tronics Technican,  Electrician’s  Mate. 
Inter-Communication  Technician, 
Electronic  Warfare  Technician,  and 
many  of  the  aviation  skills. 

The  school  is  physically  comprised 
of  study  rooms,  practice  labs,  and  test- 
ing labs,  each  with  several  instructors 
available  for  individualized  help.  Each 
study  room  contains  modules  (printed 
texts),  slides,  cassettes  and  motion 
pictures  which  are  available  to  the 
student  as  he  desires. 

The  practice  labs  have  all  of  the  test 
equipment  used  in  the  electricity  and 
electronics  job  skills.  It  is  here  that  the 
student  first  applies  the  theories  he  has 
read  about,  heard  and  seen.  Each  prac- 
tice lab  has  two  or  three  instructors 
available  to  help  the  students  solve 
their  assigned  test  equipment 
problems. 
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The  test  labs  are  identical  to  the 
practice  labs,  except  that  here  the 
student  can  not  receive  help  in  solving 
his  test  equipment  problems. 

The  student  may  go  back  to  the 
modules  or  practice  lab  whenever  he 
desires  to  during  the  course. 

The  individual  learning  process  al- 
lows a fast  learner  to  proceed,  without 
being  held  back  by  a slow  learner. 
Conversely,  it  allows  a slow  learner  to 
gain  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject  matter  without  trying  to  keep 
up  with  faster  learners.  It  also  induces 
more  individual  contact  between  the 
student  and  the  instructor  since  the 
instructor  is  able  to  devote  more  time 
to  those  people  who  need  it  most. 

When  a student  checks  into  BE/E 
school,  he  is  given  the  opportunity, 
based  on  his  prior  experience  and/or 
education  in  this  field,  to  take  a pre- 
enrollment test.  If  the  student  scores 
above  80%  on  the  test  and  successfully 
demonstrates  that  he  can  do  the  skill 
portion  of  the  course,  he  is  immedi- 
ately graduated.  A few  students  enroll 
and  graduate  within  eight  hours.  How- 
ever, the  normal  length  of  time  is  five 
weeks  for  graduation. 

The  instructors  for  the  school, 
while  they  must  be  expert  in  all  areas 
of  the  curriculum,  are  senior  petty 
officers  from  all  the  job  skills  that  are 
trained  at  the  school. 

There  are  BE/E  schools  located  at 
Great  Lakes,  111.,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and 
Memphis,  Tenn.  with  another  being 
constructed  at  Orlando,  Fla.  At  Great 
Lakes,  the  majority  of  students  are 
Class  “A”  school  applicants  for  Fire 
Control  Technician,  Electrician’s  Mate, 
Electronics  Technician  and  Gunner’s 
Mate  training.  In  San  Diego  most  of 
the  students  are  scheduled  for  “A” 
schools  as  Data  Systems  Technicians, 
Inter-Communication  Technicians, 
Sonar  Technicians  or  Electrician’s 
Mates.  The  school  in  Memphis  is  pri- 
marily for  aviation  ratings. 

Recruit  training  is  the  primary 
source  of  student  candidates  for 
“B-Double-E”  school.  A small  percent- 
age are  women. 

So,  if  Navy  “spark  chasing”  is  in 
your  future,  chances  are  that  BE/E 
school  and  its  new  teaching  methods 
are  too.  One  thing  about  it,  your  pro- 
gress will  really  depend  on  you. 


INSTRUCTORS  arc  available  tor  counselling  and  help  with  problems  on  an 
individual  basis. 


A STUDENT  solves  a basic  electricity  current  test  without  books  or  the 
instructor's  help  in  the  testing  lab. 
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When  surveying  the  great  variety  of 
professions  available  to  a person  in  the 
Air  Force,  young  people  usually  look 
first  at  those  which  can  be  used  in 
some  degree  or  another  upon  their  re- 
turn to  civilian  life.  In  so  doing,  they 
will  find  that  every  available  job  will 
provide  a varying  degree  of  responsi- 
bility at  different  levels  of  assignment. 
A few  provide  an  almost  insurmount- 
able amount  of  responsibility  and  job 
variety  the  very  first  day  on  the  job. 
One  of  those  is  the  Air  Force  Specialty 
Code  for  Aircrew  Life  Support  Specia- 
list ~ because,  in  this  job,  life  is  your 
business. 

Although  several  hundred  young 
men  and  women  complete  Air  Force 
Basic  Training  each  week  at  Lackland 
AFB,  Texas,  most  of  whom  will  then 


go  to  a technical  training  school,  only 
a handfull  will  get  to  head  for  Chanute 
AFB,  111.  There  they  will  attend  the 
five  and  a half  week  Aircrew  Life 
Support  School.  Though  the  course 
may  seem  short  in  duration,  its  sched- 
ule is  rigorous  and  intensive. 

Unlike  most  technical  training 
schools  where  a majority  of  class  time 
is  taken  up  by  instructors  standing  in 
front  of  the  class,  the  Aircrew  Life 
Support  School  has  recently  been  con- 
verted to  a “group  pace”  method  of 
learning.  Much  of  the  time  is  now  de- 
voted to  viewing  up-to-date  films  of 
other  members  of  the  students’  pro- 
fession actually  performing  many  of 
the  tasks  which  they  are  in  training 
for. 

The  text  book  learning  is  still  there, 


life  is  their  business 


by  d.  g.  hands  photos  by  gcorgc  scott.  ssgt.  usaf 


SURVIVAL  kit  inspection  is  a big  responsibility  of  aircrew  life  support  specialist. 


but  with  the  newer  method  of  in- 
struction, smaller  groups  are  formed  in 
which  the  individuals  work  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  pace.  Though  the 
course  is  established  as  five  weeks  and 
four  days,  the  faster  groups  may  now 
finish  in  less  time  and  proceed  to  their 
first  permanent  duty  assignment  in  the 
Air  Force.  This  method  allows  the 
slower  students  to  graduate  later,  and 
thus  enhances  the  overall  objective  of 
the  Air  Force  training  program.  That 
goal  is  to  ultimately  provide  properly 
trained  people  to  perform  specific 
jobs. 

By  allowing  extra  time  for  learning, 
the  Aircrew  Life  Support  School  en- 
sures that  a graduate  will  be  confident 
in  performing  the  important  task  of 
his  job  once  he  reports  for  duty.  This 
precaution  is  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  continued  survival  of  the  air- 
crew members  themselves. 

Once  on  the  job,  a life  support 
specialist  will  find  himself  (or  herself) 
working  as  one  of  the  few  enlisted 
members  in  the  squadron,  since  the 
life  support  specialist  works  only  in 
support  of  the  aircraft  flight  crews. 
Such  would  be  the  case  of  a fighter 
aircraft  squadron.  The  number  of  en- 
listed people  in  the  squadron  would  be 
greater  in  a transport  squadron  which 
uses  enlisted  people  as  crew  chiefs, 
load  masters,  and  maintenance  person- 
nel. 

Assignments  in  life  support  are 
world- wide,  anyplace  the  Air  Force 
has  aircraft.  The  duties  themselves  put 
the  specialist  in  direct  contact  with 
professionals  from  all  walks  of  life 
who  have  become  pilots  or  other 
members  of  an  aircrew. 

Some  of  the  more  important 
aspects  of  the  life  support  specialist’s 
duties  are  the  proper  fitting  of  para- 
chutes, helmets  and  oxygen  masks 
for  the  crew  members  whom  they 
support.  At  all  locations,  there  is  the 
day-to-day  Check-out  to  ensure  proper- 
ly working  flight  gear.  The  specialist 
will  also  find  himself  providing  in- 
struction to  the  crew  members  in 
egress  procedures  - getting  out  of  a 
troubled  aircraft  safely  if  the  necessity 
arrives.  He  does  this  by  instructing  the 
crew  members  in  safety  devices  and  in 
the  operation  of  ejection  seats. 
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As  each  crew  member  is  assigned 
his  individual  flight  kit,  the  busy  life 
support  specialist  becomes  increasingly 
depended  upon  by  more  people.  Be- 
sides ensuring  proper  fitting  of  their 
gear,  the  specialist  must  also  conduct 
periodic  inspections  of  all  equipment 
and  make  any  necessary  repairs.  The 
crew  member’s  survival  kit  is  of  the 
utmost  concern  in  this  respect. 

Though  seemingly  small  when 
sealed,  the  kit  may  contain  some  20 
items  or  more.  Each  item  must  receive 
regular  and  rigorous  inspection  for  the 
safety  of  the  crew  member.  The  kit, 
maintained  by  the  life  support  specia- 
list, contains  radio  beacon  transmitter, 
first  aid  items,  blanket,  extra  clothing 
items,  knives,  flares,  a survival  manual 


EGRESS  system  instruction  and  simulator  maintenance 
go  hand-in-hand. 

and  many  other  items  which  might  be 
needed  if  a crew  member  crash  landed 
or  bailed  out  of  his  troubled  aircraft. 

The  total  content  of  the  kit  depends 
mostly  upon  the  area  over  which  an 
aircraft  is  being  operated,  whether  in 
cold  or  warm  country,  wet,  marshy  or 
desert  area. 

Whether  for  a one  term  enlistment 
or  for  a career,  the  life  support  specia- 
list field  is  one  which  should  never  be 
considered  lightly.  Regardless  of  what 
task  the  specialist  is  performing  (guid- 
ance to  crewmen  on  harness  release 
and  post  ejection  practices  or  refresher 
courses  on  water  survival),  he  must 
keep  one  thought  always  in  mind.  He 
holds  the  lives  of  crew  members  in  his 
hands.  This  is  his  business. 


HELMET  &MASK  must  lit  properly  (above)  while 
the  life  support  specialist  is  also  responsible  lor  their 
operation  and  maintenance  (below). 
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